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Suggestions for research on the components of 
self-theory development, over a lifetime are examined. Self-theory^ 
like other Jcnowledge,r is dependent on the theories in one*s culture 
about human nature and the biological, social, and physical wo^ld. 
Language 'expands or limits tlie concepts available for thinking about 
one's self-image or sense of self. Yet there is little in behavioral, 
sciences literature which traces these changes, • Three possible models 
are provided for f u-rther. r^rsearqh. The theory of petsonal control 
interprets self-image as the .growth and decline in the feeling of 
.flower, control, and mastery of the key tasks of life. The progression 
from early age oji into the career can be characterized by an i^ncrease 
in realism about what 5^s possible, axid by a steady lowering' of 
aspirations to correspond to the gradual' foreclosing of reality. The 
theory of change in oneself stresses tlxat every person must have as a 
component of the self-theory some hypothesis about the kind of perso^ 
he can become in future time and,, hence, , the "sipossibility of personal 
change, (Author/DE) 
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LIFE'SPA^ development O'F the THEORY of" ONESELF* 



'1^ 



Orville G. Brim, Jr. 
]?ouiidat ion for Xhild' Development ' 

I. The. Sense of Self Viewed as Theory About Oneself . * 
' ^ I . ^ f 

I have teviewed much of the theory arfd research devoted^' to that 
aspect of personality called the self-image or, the sense pf self, 
and I now have developed a certain perspective on ^the nature of 
the self which r present in briefest outline here* to set the stage 
for consideration of lifespan, developmental changes.- 

I must say tKat in my Judgment there has not been 'an important- 

ne\t idea in, this domain since the turn of the century x^en we 

had aome of the first new ideas, in their own'tim^, about the self 
since Descartes. In Europe, Freud was producing his classics in - 
1900, 1901, an'd 1905, and in the United States there was that 
famous quintet, of 'James, Baldwin, Dewey, Cooley,*and Mead^ We 
have since seen the production of* thous«ands of studies and essays 
on the self in the pa^t sevent;y-f iVe. years , 'and these exist much 
like a lot of loose bricks lying arOund the brick yard, waiting 
to ;be used by the architect and buildet^ • 

The q[ufestion that would seem to stop scholars is whether, ^f ter 
three thousand years of inquiry, it. is still worthwhile to keep 
looking for new personality concepts or even new perspectives with 
reference to the human self image. Still, more^ or less out of 
nowhere around 19Q0 came the concepts of the looking-glass se^'lf , 
the rules of ' the game , the role specificity of *t.he self concept, 
the generalized other, and, of course, repression and the mechanisms 

of defence all examples that can spur the modern scholar on 

in tlj^e search fpr great new unrecognized principles. 

,> The only reality to begin my exposition that one c^n 

^ever know is the s^lf in contact with reality. We can see how 
human theories, of reality consist of: , ^ 

- relating events in nature to- each other 

- relating other persons to nature 

- relating other people to each other 

- relating self to nature 

- relating selftootherpeople ^ 

- relating one's self parts to each other, e.g. ^ 
the body and mind « , 

Cer^tainly this is not mysterious. What men learn during life 
are axioms, concepts and hypotheses about themselves in rela^tion to 
the world around them. We' can think of the sense of self as a . ^ 
personal eplstemology , similar to theories ^in science in its (fompo-'' 
nents anditft operations, but dealing only ^with a specific person. 
The important thing to remember^ is that it is a self theory, and 
that the phrase "seif concept" has stood in the way of further progress 
^long this "particular path. What we should say, more strictly, 

* Invited address to the International Society for the Study of 
Behavioural Development Biennial Conference, University of Surrey, 
Guildford, Surrey, July 1975. 
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♦is that the self jTs a body of theory, and. that it is a segment of 
ar humanVs whole theory of himself and the worl4 around him. * Our ' 
scholarly efforts might be .described as developing a "theory of ' 
the self theory. ^"'^ . * 

Some years ago when T.was working with self "estimates of* 
^intelligence in .executives , ''and in col'lege aiid high-school students- 
asking .them how tiiej^ thought th€;y compared in intelligence with 

certain ^ignif^.cant others' I was exploring a certain component 

of self theory refer/ring to one's capacities . (1 ) And, a year or^o 
ago, in analysing the meaning of an indij^idual ' s sense of persona^l 
control over life it became clear- that I was dealing with an idio- 
syncratic personal, theory of causality involving the person as 
the actor and the world ou tsidje aS the object. (2) As I said then, 

the seiise of personal control is in fact a system of belief ^ I 

would now call it a theory about oneself in relation tq environment' — 
a concern with causality, with whether outcomes are a ^consequence 
of one^s own behavior, or tend to occur independently of o'neVs own 
behavior. Consider these items used frequently In well-known 
inyentQ.ries, .of the p.ers onallty .dimejxaloa. of internal versus ext.arnaJL „ 
control : 

"Everytime I try to get ahea.d something or somebo*dy 
s to^s me . , - - 

- ' ' ' 

"My existence is completely under the control of destiny." 

"What happens to me is my own doiivg." ^ , 

i . "When I make plans, I am almost certain that I c-an m^ke 
thetn work . " 

r • 

Responses to these items are not considered indicators of 
motives, or attitudes, or "goals, or values* but of beliefs. The 
desire for -mastery and contfol is dif f ere^t* f rom the belief one is 
in control in the same way that the desire for love and recognition 
differs from the feeling of beingf loved. 

As I began to work through some theoretical problems from this 
new perspective, I also checked more widely on the published work 
available to me to see* who else might have been developing along the 
same line, o I found very littl^,; Alf red Alt schule r and his colleague^ 
from t^e ^U*niversity of Massachusetts have some working papers on 
self-knowledge development --- but the most comj^lete statement I found 
is a paper by Saymour E^tein (3), dealing with self-concept as a 
theory about onesel^f . 

I want to' comment oh a few aspects of this special perspective . 
on the .self. First, the most complete use of the general concept 
9f the "sense o^ self" must include the experience of primary affect,. 

not mediated by symbols or concepts something like a lizard 

lying o,n a flat rock in t'^he sun. But that portion of the sense of 
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self which is theory ' requires some symbolism; requires stadteients 
in the form of propositions. It will be difficult to set precise 
boundaries for these primary affect and symbolized theor/ components 
of the. sense of self, for as we know, it is almost impossible to ' « 
.eliminate the ubiquitous influence of society in labeling all of 
our experiences from birth on, e.g., th^e child utterly ehgrossed 
in f ^"^J^^Sj^^J^ first ice cream cone, and 'the mother saying, "Bite it. 

Second, not only is there nothing incompatible witti this foViiu- 
lation and the fundamental principles of human learning, but the 
acquisition of concepts and propositions relating oneself to the 
world is the major substance of life time - lea.rning * Howeve r , calling 
it a self theory differs^from being only "just what is learned," 
in that viewing this body of learning, as a body of theory means we 
can Analyze, it in terms of what We know'' about the nature of scientific 
theprie^; can examine ^t for axioms, concepts , p rincip les , and - ^ 

hypotheses, and can develop and use a systematic language to describe 
«:his vas t portipn of t»h^-person ' s learning.. - 

. ' ' - " ' ^ ^" " "V " '~" " "o "7 

Third, I men tion jnethod^s of 'research^ only to allow- me to 
remark that the ethnomethodologists , in sociology, have' developed 
systematic procedures of observation and interv^iew designed to keep 
themselves out of the data and keep the ^erson'^in.; Prgceeding 
from the view of human behavior that each i^individual has'his own 
idiosyncratic meaning ^and purpose for his'behavior , (in our terms, 
his own theory of what He is about) which is lost because of a priori 
concepts, on the part of the data gatherer, the objective is to find 
and descrdbe this uniqueness in each actor. \^ * 

..Fourth, I npte simply th.at primary affect and learned' motives 
are the energizers, are the mainsprings of tihe action of the ' 
organism; and I am working with a v^ry , "^simple set, ^t a fai'rly 
general level* • _ 

- • ' ■ ■ , . " 

Fifth, the "content" of a p»erson*s self theory can be analyzed 
in many ways. One might classify self-theory content^by%ins titutional 
area, relating to marriage^ to work, to religion, and the like.*" 
As one mig^t classify beliefs *and propositions With reference to 
fundamental motives, such as those centere'd around-^the concern about 
being liked and approved, or around the exploration ^nd coQtrol » 
overtone's life and environment. Still .another, a'n anciept cla-ssi- 
ficatory system, ta b*e sure ,• would categorize components of the 
theory about one's se If ac cording to whether they deal with the body 
or the mind or^the gersonality; e.g.,"ope*s body can do X or one's • 
intellectual ^capacities ei^^ble- him to solve problem Y; while* one's 
petsonal style ^permits him to manage social situation' Z. 

Another approach to content, anrf more subtle theoretically, are 
based on ;:he relationships between a "person and otlier people, })ut • 
al^o possible objects in nature and these give rise to two^major 
kinds of self theory propositions. ^ . . * ^ 
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"The fir/st'is the ' they-me * * relat ion,ship in ^vOiich th^e . 
person is , the ^ pbj ect , of , another * s, actions, expe<?t'a t ions , . 
• or attitudes, such as 'He doesn't want me to dp that,' 
^ 'She approves of what z have just done-,' \My brother 

always'got along well with me»' The second is^the 'I-them'. ' 
type, where the object' is some other person* Here we find 
^statements -or obser,va^ions of thi^ kind: 'I do not t^iink 
they are\.fair,' 'I demand that he'" do that,*' 'I will be kh^vy 
. if he fails to live up to his promise ,'andsoon. 

ifwo other possible relat ix>nships come tq^m'ind. One^ of 
th6se is the ' they-them' type ,» W)here others ire both^ 
! the subject and the object. This ±s not cons t itu t'i've ' . 
of the self-theory sys tem, . since it involves interaction 
in whicTi the person is neither subject nor object. 

.It is the/ other logical possibility, wliere the person , 
himself is both th^* subject and the. object, that captures 
the imagination. What, af the^general class of re*lat-ion-^* ^ 
ship-s' of ' thiff~ ^^^^e^ Examples' 'are : ' I/*am content 

with myself i' 'I expect thgit I will be able to do this-,' 
!l should not demand so much of myself/.'" (4)^ 

\ Sixth: any theory, t ormally def in^d , has pifoper'tles other 

tiian just its content,. What about the fo^rmal properties ^ of a 

person's seif theories^ 'My mentioning'' j ustj » a few of Vhese'y sJiows 

how familiar aspects "of the "self" componerrt of pers^onality ar^e^ 

now approachable on new term^ . ' # 

Thus, we can examine sejf theories in terms jof their .validity^ 
their int ernal consistency; their openness to;chang^e* An<j since 
man striVes t o " f or esee *h is future, thie time oi^ientation'' charaelieriz 

ing his self theory the extent to which the compbneift s^of the 

self tlieojry are conscious" or not also* has-*a parallel in' s cientif ic 
theory generally . ' Sure ly , viewing .the self as a theory elevates 
our ihlferest in what ' Brewster &mith cal-ls the '^"human gi^t of self 
awareness," in contrast to Jung,'s "i^ceberg theory" of the self — 
that the essential self lies out^side awareness.^ Still, my- view is 
St raighff orWard , namely, that man.hblds a vari-e-ty of be^li'efs arid . 
theories kbout himself, some of, which he is consc^^ous of, some of 
which, he is not; some of whieh arp deeply repressed,^ some not 
j^alient enough to come -beyond the subconscious, aijd othe r s« be iivg ^ 
the object of complete awa.rene^s. All of these are components of 
the theory, but only part is 'in conscij5us awareness. Lt <takes only 
a brief stre'tch o^f Imagination to 'see that in scientific theory . 
generally, digging out the hildden assumptions, the unrecognized: 
axioms and premises, the iif^licit and ,un^i|,rf ac^d key propositions, 
is afl i^itegral paij^ of the growth and development ' o r science, as 
it'is^for individual human being^. .A - ' 
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II> Culture and SocxaXlzat Ion 



like* others knowledge, is dependent, on the * . ' 
s ciilture about human nature an^l abou t-i the* ^«o Aat, 
physical world; . To* put Tt sucelnttly, man is .'^ 
theories, about himself on what ia- available in 



Self theory, 
theories in one ' 
biological, and 
-dependent for his 
his culture. His^qultur© providers ,the answersv Only to the 
sma^leejt .degre-e' does he geaerate new" ^knowledge from his- own" 
•actions,,. For instance, a man' s- ttieory^ of brftiiry functioning ,^ of 
wheth^t he is sick oi> well, and what to do\about either state, are 
dependent bn *the theories of health and aging Vhich exist In his 
culture. And our cu.lture'may do us\wrong. At any given time the 
theories .available" to a .person ^pe li^cely to xoid mt^h that is 
faTse^ just 'as early medicine, and medicine .today., m'islea^ many ' 
people ^about th-e relationship ^^thjejkr actions to their own health, 
And, perhaps more to our intertes^it^ 

scientific theory that In telX.ectuj&l functi^ons uniformly decline 
thr.ough\.the lifespan *after physical jnaturity is\reached, thOs^ mis- 
gulding a p6rsorfs theory about what>^he. or he^might Ue able to - 
achieve in middle and later -li'fe. ^' * * . ° 



The culture not only provides the interpretation of the " 
individual event , pro vldes the accumulated "'theory itito which his 
own^theory about ^himself must fit-, it also does more.' For one. ^• 
thxngi the language available- to one expands or- limit s the co^ncepts 
available for his jown thinking. Language "Is ^elaborated- on 
aspects of experien,ce which are most^salifent — for whate^ver * y 
historical evolutionary reasons — - io> that culture. Thus <je 
know only Mis t^aritly about 'the Eskimos terms for ^seventeen different 
ki-nds of 4ifnpw "and what they s^hould "do about them; or-tj^e Tibetans' 
hundxed'and twenty t-6ri&s for different states of being — ^.v" concepts 
not available to those of us raised in this segment of th6 western 
world . . • . * * ^ ^ 
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Moreover, studies In the sociology of Icnowledge show hov the 
unequal dis t ribu t^ion of amount and quality of knowledge in society, 
to various privileged and less* privileged social groups , must 
•produce* group dif f ereipices in theories of man- /In relation to others 
an^d to the uni^verse. Yoi^^are privileged bypvldeTic« of- being h^re; 



w.hlle 99 percent of man does not .have the 



ret^ression^ ift their ^self theory in their arsenal' of thought 




of , sTay , 



.of course, thte culture tells eac1;i persorl not only what 

tliin^j: about himse-lf, but tells each of as w^at thevOtrhet 

person's self theory s.hould 
t 



. And, 

"^e should ^_ , „ 

ooif theory s.hould bel^ Thus inen/acquire a theory of what 
_ womaij's self theory- should be, orjiwhat^ls the right vi^w for her 
to hold — - as ''we clearly, see "i-tt report s' a^out * male psy chc/the^apis t^ 
dealing' with female patients^ And so, i^ we have girls Who think 
they are boys, their\theories about who /they are and what they 
do are' soqn under cor^ecti\^e reforiji.r^ 



ca-n 



As. the anthropologist Ralph Llntotji would* have said: Each* 
person will have some .J^eli^f & abouts . hijiiself that are unique; some 
thj^t are similar to what others in his social groui^s"* believe about 
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themselves, and sdme beliefs that are shared with all members, of 
the cultvtre; ^ 

HI. The Child's Dev e loping^ Theory of. Self . 1 * ' 

■ • . i ^ 

Developmental psychology is the great pQwfer base of human 
development' research, but. when with so much .fnVerest I turried to 
the c^ild development research literature to \read' a'b'^at the ' 
origins and early development . of the little child' s' theories o*f 
himself in*. reratioii to the world I f ound.,, alas , Virtually nothing . 
(The work of Michael Le^^l^s and Ills/ associates is a notable ' ' " - ' . 
exception.) In a Recent unpublished' paper. Maty Larson repbrts ' 
her^ classiflcafeion^'of articles in three American j ournals: . * V- 
Developmental Psychology^ Journal of Genetic Psychology ; and'^the 
Child Development AbstractV for fihe^three years, lSJ2rl$7^^ . f 

Only IS.studles'out of nearly 1,000 in these .leadin^g Am'^rlcan . ' , 
journals were '^concerned with the child ' s develop ing ielfT ^ ' ' / 

»• ■ • ■ / . * ■ ' - ' ' * / ' :y • ' - • • . ^ . • . 

* r^note that there are special areas of study in- socialization 
and personality development in children (dealing with aspects' of 
theories of hx^w the world might woVk..^ ^ I iaclude June ' T.app ' s ' worK 
on how arJd what children^ learii about the legal • system; syme em'prging • 
work on,.si|cialization (e"".g. Fred Greenstein and Kent J^ni^fngs in ' 
the U*S-.0; studies of moral development , which" I teiiitfippre t/ as 
su^ccesslvely ^sophisticated self theories- in ^ certain ki^^ of 
social ..situations ; and^ of bourse, Piaget, on deive^l^Op'ixff^tbfe^cori'es of 
the physical world. . ^ . ' |F ' • 

* _ '•" ' . *-. 

But,. "we have nothing coihparabLe^ in resed^rch on* development of 
the sociological a;id psycht>logical components of the child's, self 
theories. What are little ch'ildren^s developing thporfes of'causal^ , 
reality about the social world and thteir i^wn '.emerging .roles/in it; 
t]ieir developing tbeorie's -about how the ''social '^y§Hbem works; the 
preschool and first-grade child's evolving, minute' vjtews of the 
school, of the classroom, ctf t^e peer g^oup, as w^lJL ^s of what they 
can do abouf'it. What, indeed, are these miniature theories ^of 
behavior ,and hoy- do they develop and' change over. time. - ^ 

* . ■ . ^ » . if 

^ I think that ^the. failure of developmental p&yfcholo-gists te 
take this perspective" on ' the child's emerging personality is part of 
a general failure to connect c^hild development research to matters 
of greatest interest in adult Rer-s'onality . ,1 believe tliis^f allure has 
sevdlral causes. First most ^of child development • study proceeds 
o*n the assumption that.' there Ijs no change in jp'ers onali ty after 
childhood, and that the^re is some "mythic^al plateau af .adu^lthood" 
fo which child , development can predict-.- ySecojadly, the' developing ^ 
attributes of the child trhat have been most '-studied are, in the/- 
m^ln., near comple^fcion by a'ge twelve. Third', the consumers of child 
development information haveo been the^ schools and families;, 
and p^rediction has been to task^ in these •instltut ions , not to latet 
life tasks. Fourth, we have beeia o ver ly"-irif luenced by the infatifcile 
determinis ts . Such determinism mi^ntNbe the case"^ in.^extreme 
personal^ disorders, such as s^ere Oedipal problems , .but nnDt* be 



the' case^ generally. ^ We -kti^w there is ample evidence for adult ^ • 
peij|po.nallty cHarige- and; ^ajso that , the prediction frcJm ch^lldhood • 
to a^ulthaod is very poor. ..In fact, the cprrelatiok between ' / 

secondary, school and college performance (bl5th academic and non- 
academic) and latter happiness .and general' adjustment in -v^ork^ ' ' 
family, axi,d community, is virtually ze'ro . ' ' 

V- In musing over' this, matter and rhe, imp licat ion for child 
develt)pmejat , I^ see the challenge of: What indeed does child . 
d.ev^elopmetxt research today have to ^ffef t..o the <study of. adiilt 
personality? I think. we no longer simply can assume .its relev.ance. 

Oive^of the two ro'ads that might . l^e taken is to accept the - 
fact, that ttfiere i.s-^'o conpect-l^on . This^opena^ up ^other lines' of 
joistlf legation for studying chil'dre.h. One can study^'the child to ] 
pr'^diVt well belng.*and performance latfek. on in tha school anB 
family systems ./ Secondly o.ne lean state, that the^ child is of 
value In its own^ri-g^ht, rather than As father <)f the man." The — 
.child^ is^to "be loved k*nd support eti for what he is,^ow, not for' what*" 
he can become.** The age qf childhood, laust ^ be viewed as g^category o 
of equal 'merit with q ther segment s> in the' lifespan , -not oti the , 
basis ' of /promise . Do wd ask the dlderly what they promise, us In 
the future 2- . '/ * . \ # ' ^ 

The^ second jroad ^. and my preference, since I do not want 

child development to be left behind as .weynaove forward in our unddr- 
standing/of h^mdn behavior In the/*^last quarter of this ^century — 
is' to x^say that it is people., not an age^ that interests us, and that 
we ^want. to s tudy new, klnds^of characteristics^ Which 'capture the 
essence of the 'sdcial-being of man an (d which ^how' cqnt inu*i ty . f<r om < 
childhood 'to a4ulthoad. <[ believe that commorients 'of the person's 
self t.heory ar*e just such human characteristics deserving of. stutiy, 
. in. late r lif e . \ , * , - - i . ♦ 

IV. Personality Change- in Adulthood • ^ a » • 

■ — ^ • ^ ■ , < - ^ 

- There are ^hundr^ds, of^ inv-estigatiqns .which • substantiate 
personality change in adblthobd , in react ions^' to Situation?, in 
attitUides,^ in reference -groups , *in^ self -despxiptive ^item^"^, in* sources 
of gratification?, in dyadic relationships-, in, ob^ ectlve descr;ip tions 
hy friends, and. on psy chalogi caj.' tes t s^^* T,he ^at^ ^come from #te^lf, 
reports, fbngitudlnal s tudies , •observational materials, indi-vid^al 
protocbls%Jf personal description^ 'at tea-1: ln,g tp the fact that ' 
'•everybody i% wcTrking on som'ethiug." ' Change, ='nat cont inuity , '^seems , 
the ilatural s^tate of the prganismV ^ . ' ♦ 

^his work,, howeve ^ , ' says really very, little* about what k^nds q^f 
per sonality^change may occu/f and ^'dult pets onality ; theory is^ in" 
bad shape on . this sc6re . Indeed, it is ^stretphin^ the f acts only 
a bit tq say that "almost ^every hyppthesis about what -changes 
in adult personality has been both confirmed and^ «di Sit^onf irmed by 
one or another study." But' J am struck by the poor qu^i.ty of most 
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. of this -res ea.r<:h. While chil<J, -^development research ' i with g^eatf 
scientific sophistication, missing many of^'the imp.bitant qufe-s t rons 
adult persdnq[lity cihange research ha"^ the right 'quiestions but w^afc ' 
methodsi. / ' *\ ' ' ' ^ ' ^ * ' • 

? ' By this;'remark I <lo not mean to belittle the important aoid ' 
valuable' worH in^ some of tjhe better knroW^n lo^itu^inal studie s suchy 
as the 'Berke^'ley Gr^owrfh JStudy at the Univfeersity af ^Calif orjii^ . * 
'As most know, repeated measures ^fro-m 'phlldhood to present adulthood 
*. have de'lin^ated the rise and fall of pertain aspedts of .personality , 
^ahd recently specific character is tic6 are being tracked through ^ 
the years^ of the study. But the valuts of this, work, as we also kno^^^j 
is limited by ^ the . ch/^ra^cte fistic s df t-he sul^ j eclt *'{)opulat ions , it 
is small in size, .ancj unrepresentative of thai largbt society . • 

• *• • . V - • • ' ' * 

* I have the impression that the life span, development .perspective 
^is more widespread among nibn-'-Uni t ed S t a t es s cholajw , . afi d that having , 
•gotten st?arted[ a*bit"^later on longi tudijial studi^'^' they have' benefited 
from pur mistakes by shifting to larger numbers of \ respondent s , more' 
representative in^natuje, and better technicfues for m^ifitaining • <» 
contact through. the life of the survey . , Sn the United States now*; . 
there, are many important new longitudinal sftudies (e/g. t^e wqrk 
of Warner S chaie and as soclates^ which either just ar^ or soon will /' 
. be coming on stream. This Second generatio'n of ,vlif e \span)develop- 
ment studies in th.e ffni-ted Spates avoid in subs tatitlal ' part the / * 
defects^ of ^lae pioneer, studies. \ , , " 
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With reference' to (jros's-sectironal studies — - that j}.s ,na tional ' 

•purveys of adults anid their contributions, the problems of * 

disentangling histqrical or '*age-cohort" effects £*r6m chronological 
, ^ge ^ effect s *are well knovn -and for the most: part :^solvable, x>rith, 
the tesult that . they g ive little insight iii'to" fife sp&n de^?^ lopmeiit * 
^ Moreover', ,a recent canvas ofxdata ^allable . in .the archive'^ ^of . ' ' 

.the maj or 'survey center in the* Utrirted States shows trrat thete is 
; little inform'atipn at hand that wfe oifdinarily think of as being in 
^he domain of *pe rs onali t y J in 'contras t , -say , to data on "9ons,umer 
prefer^nc§s" or "voting behavior V - ih« national, electioiis.. . • . 

V. S.ome Jllustra^tions of Po s sible Systiematic Changes In Theories , 
• of Oneself Thfough the l;ife SpTan . ^ ' • 

You see,'^by now, that I believe >^ere^ is ^ very little in the 
literature of ,thd behayioral sciences whici) traces th,e life course, ' 
from cradle to grave, of specific component's in one's theory of , • 
self. We do not have anytjiing approximating . the' model essay^by 
^.^^^P^ul paltes on the life 'stf>an development of meafsiir^d" int ellig^ijice'.. (5/) 

* 'f Thei?e are promising 'fragments along ,th^ life path .fey: 

. instance, in childhood Jcheofles about personal capability . We know 
frbip Berscheid' and 'Wads ter Vs' review of research pn physical ^ 
attractiveness that 'four-yfea^. olds have devel&T^ejd a t^ieory of where 
they'^tand on*a beauty-ugliness-*' dim.en.sion ,i and that tl^eir ranking 
of themselves and. their peers" correra€e* significantly wi.th • . 



^ inaependent adult ratings of pixil^vures . And, rfavld A. Goslln has r ' 
showti us th#t ' elementary school children have ^^a good idea, of w4iere\ 
tfeey^'fit in ,th§ir schoolVci^s^roo.iji. on the characteristics of ' 
/Intelligence, a,;i<J that their •«elf-rankingS\ as-well as others in/the ^ 
. ^s^room are accurate for the'mo^se par t 'But these at^ not tied to • 
• later .parts o5. the life , dourse; there ' i s-^rro real follow- through' here 
/to^ ^the later years'. ^ si ' 

Thu*s .tbe three examples I n>3(w subm4.t^to you are brie^and 
. sket^chyV-^.- nece^^sarily so be-eaus(^ we ^o'nort 'have the -face's' t;,o f^Hl ' 
them but in detail. . I * * . ^ V . \ ) ' 

< 1> Theorie^s"^ oTV^ersonaX Cgntrcil . ^ - " 

f V ' ; , , • ■ . "--^ ' ^ 

I wi^Li pass over this, brief^x beca,use a recent *paper • of min^* ' ^ 
Oon this topic is 'known to' many of the Americans herjs. * But s ince i t 
is. a. prt>.v^ca'tive rilustcatiOjh of what we should ^Jook for , and , ] 
J?^±i^d^pn^ I do want to' mentdoi\ it. Essentially i t Vdeal§ *wo±th wha,t 
/^iSv* referred fo a^s ,"3Lnternal vs. external sense of control;" that is, 
i whether one^ says that he or some other forc^Jis the determining -factor 

In. the o(itcome \9f some 'event / • T4£^^ er. g , ^ "When'T 

: . I make plgTns^^I am almos tr/c^rtain I can, make .them wor^" dr^e- f roiu 
kcales measuring Xhis personal, belief. ' ' " ' , - 

' ^ I ' • T ' ' ' ' ' V ■ ^ . • . • • 

i * ~ " ■ ■ L ■■ ■ ■ ■ r , . , < / 

The' relev-ant> data .ar^/^cross-^sdctlonal , .ri6t^ longitudinal , 
hence, sqbjqct "to doubt. But th^ex/are impressive.''' " 



^» *'^.We are lackin^g .descrlp£'ions of inf ancy «^and^ ear ly childhood — ^/ 
of those f Irs t ^ eonfltontatians^ with reality in which the early .vague 
spn6e of pnrnipotehce begins to. b^d. che cited , ^-and the p.rocess bj| which 
this -infantile s.ens^ of personal control is corrected by experience ^ 
and anthropomorphism, is replaced by s'^alid, {>ragmatic, and gxowi^pg * 
belief in one's coqptrol over hffe life. But even , so , ^whil^' there 
is not much tg go ori, it does appear th'at during the' life span segment 
from^ardund age, f ive >^r 'six to ' ttfe mid.-life period, changes- in the 
sense of^ personal control^ correspond in a comrmon sense w'ay.-t^ the 
realities of life, namely, an Lncrelse ftom 'fearLy childh^ertr^up 

t|hrotigh the adolescent (expansion •the feeling of great poWr, of 

■II cannot fail" through the . next, several decad-es of mastery^of 

the key tasks *of li.f e apd the^n the inversion point and the"' 

giradual erosion, of ithe sense of control during th'fe later ye^rs. ^ 
Some good research (6;7) shows increases ''in . '/ 

^ the s'ense of personal copt rol .f roiii first to tenth grade , an^d from 
tourfh tip tenths grade; one large ' natibnaj. survey/o-f ^attit?^des dembn- 
s tr^ates 'incife'ase^s af d substantial nature in th^^ense of personal ^ • 
control if rcyn tenth to t«^e^th grades', arid aciross aj.1 social class' 
gr'oup's. Then,^ from age*^w^an ty ^on the data from t^he unpublished \ 

•^tujiy by the Gurins shows a' steady iT\.crease by decade^s to age fffty.'! 
But t;hen, from age fifty on, there is a ffle^r' decrease in reportied. 
sense of persop:al control ' through age seventy and o^s^er. And in ; 
supp^ort . is ^David Gutmanli's eross-cultural worjc showing that adult . ' 

.malas from ^bout fifty-five on .s\:op seeing the world as something 
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that 'can be cehiqueredj arid begi'n to'« regard , theij p rob Wine \as beyo'rwi .' 
,t,heir own or any o.ther . hum^n * s pontijtUr* (^)V ^/T- ' \ - 

The ' rese^r.ch material^ pn'^ soci^ecoiipmi^: Status and rScfe . 
d*±*^'erenc'es in the sense4 of power lessness* 4n,d •£ af^li^m fs one« ' 
^ ^the most stable, substantial findings' of United States ^o'ciolo^y 
<W the pafet fifteen yeair^. The facts- are th^X lo\^er class**, "feat Ij^^liTc , 
and black memb^ers, o f^ Society on tlie ^^ve-rage^.a^e low,er in the - , \ 
sense .of 'personal' contrtfl, and tliat e.^ch^ef these ^&ub«^roup i 
char^acterls tics make^ an ijidapend^t co.iit ribu,tion t^^ the di^Jeretrc'^e. S 
^ In pkrt this reflets the realit ies^ af life— ^- say that . one^ fe-y.' . / 
personal theory^ is in .accord with rhfe/facts c>f his or het life - — 
butf pf course ^Iso in pa^rtl shows the • cultir^Xiy de tje'rinined \ ^ 
content in stelf-theories . ' "Que sera , "sera/I' - ' - * 

>.2* Tnaorieib^ of Future Care'ec AchS^V'ements > t * ' 
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For men es^clally, work outside the home take^' the ' largest. . 
single p^rcenf^ge of one^.s yoking hcmVs ai:\d powerfully influeh^o^a^ 
the development-^ and change ii^ ^ny .aspe*c*t.s o£ self-esteem in/^ * 
life i<to .be valued bv others who matter, tp- feel in control o'f [ _ 
one'.s life' course, *to bklieve that'one i^ distinct ive uniq&e ;even, ' 
that'one counts f ory sl>mething special in the common *pi>igrimage of 
^aft; tt? seTise pei;s^pnal ^growth and, development so thrat- one is soirfe- y 

thing more- than ias pf a Iweek ago th^ purs«uit of y:h,ese <.dnd other^ 

.^lementfs^ iu/^tTie summary sense of self-eateem pe:fvades the work, of most^ 
men... ; Not surprisingly much*, of one's theory about the self in rela- | 
tion* to the w6i^ld Jjears an one * ^ occupational "life, 

5 rlt *is true, noV, that studies o f *occup.at ional choice', reiated 

. / to personal an^ social- characteris^t ics , e^ist i-n lar^e* number, 

Indeed, atudies of occup^t^onal^, thoice have been ?made 9f quite ^ 
young children; where the Veap^nses" •'of almost ' all? of them make,yit 
dlear that any realism in the ' clioi ce /that <? is , the infusion of-^any ^ * 
sens^e of what,- an occupation miglft - niean , is * cl?fe'Sar ly absen^J': Unrealistic 
* high career aspirat^ions also spring from the ,.emphasijs 'in American 
culture on achievement or ^upward social mobility among certain** 
youth wko are old enough to know sometttin^aHouf *car?er§ , bujt come' 
from deprived , cirlrural backgrounds whe re theivr ]^ves ate cue^off ^, 
froiri realistic Information: * . - >^ 

^ " • ^ . ' . '^ / ' ^ , — : ' 

Recognize alsa^rthdt in the pgst tw,o decades, v"o-cational guidance 
and oc dupa-fe4onal coun^e'jj.ing dut ing^ the addlescen t age *pe.ri^od has^^ had • 
frhe effect of bringing career choices mote in line wi th • s cientf if ic . 
• appraisals of one's capacities, as shown in the wor^ ^f John 

Flannllgan at Americ£\,n Institutes of^ Research and of David ArnKTur of 
Rand in his study of school guidance counseling. • o 

* ' w - . * ; . - 

Most <3f 'this work is on occtipational ' choice ♦ There i^, in, 
.contrast, no vorlj: approaching it inequality and scope «n level of 
^spirati'bn within a given capeerr, once it, ha^ been ^chosen or one/j| 
« h&s drifted into it. Nevertheless., it . seems highly likely th^t the 
\ ' character i's tics pf occupational choice, in* so f^r as aspiration 
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is concerned and its unrealistic or fantasy elements are involved, 
would have a direct parallel^ in the aspirations one sets for oneself 
within a career; or, ?s 1 would- say, one ' s theories of fqture 
poss?ib le achievements ♦ Thus progression from early age on in'to the ^ 
career might well be characterized by. an .'increase in realism aboxit ^ 
what? is possible'for one,/an^ a steady lowering df aspirations to 
correspond to the gradual' foreclosing o£ reality.. ' 

* . 

feesearch'^now in progress C9') will plot, career trajectories 
or career curves relating, achievement in an occupation to 
chronological age or length oT time- in the occupation . The ..V 
criteria of achievement may be income, age of greatest productivity, 
age of bes^ woxk', or? the- amount of prestig.e, or power^' accorded 
a p'erson\ Therp may be sets -6f curves for the dlff e'cent criteria 
for a given occupation, and also comparisons of Curves across 
p ccupations f or a given criteria such %s income* Currently, though, 
fwe do not know if. the variance within each of these is tjoo g'teat 
to make it possible to generalize. 

• ■•♦ • . ■ . . 

But we can speculate th.at there is the^ gradual , and s ometimes 

rather abrupt, tecdncilia tion of the gap between career aspirations 

.and likely achievement during the mid-life period. This is well 

represented in fiction and also in theories on the stresses of the ^ 

mid-life period from William James , Buhler, Kuhlen, Butler, "Slotkin, 

^jid others. The fact seems to be that the mid-li£e male eventually 

^miist alter his vdLew's.of himself and what he can achieve in his ? 

career^ that the day of reckoning finally axrives as t'ime begins to 

run out and the career, trajectory . has flattened out, tha't one is 

as high as he will eg^er go, and that his self theory changes in ' 

accord with thi^v^x^erience ♦ 

Social class differences must exist by virtue of relationship 
to types o<6 occupations with different career trajectories, but 
these remain unexplored. We cati see that 'the blue-collar worker in 
industry ten;|is to top out earlier, say in tljj&i^ mid-thirt ies , and 
the white collar corporate executive somewhat later, say by forty- 
five or so. This brings their theories about their own achievement 
possib ilities under stress, under need for revision, at differ'fent , 
ages, possibly tying in with the sociological datum ^tha't 
blue collar workers start fi^equenting the taverns in their mid- and 
late thirties, and the executives start the three-martini luncheon 
in their forties. / 

3 . Theorie s About Change in Oneself 

Every person must have as a component of the self theory some 
hypotheses about the kind of person he can become in future ti^e, 
and hence must have a theory of the possibility of personal change.' 

He would draw heavily on his culture ^ which has its own theorizes 

of human nature , i in the form of science, myth, and legend and 
religious belief, and specif ically has a theory about the pcHssi- 
bility of changing human nature I would even say this is a 

cultural universal, in the same sense that theories about life 
after death or the originf)00ji|^ must exist in every culture. 

_ do 0/3 
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On'B. might have lived in Greece in *the centuries B . C . when mythology 
and legend said that all things are mutabl^j anything can beco'me 

• > ' soHfething else, and probably is in the process of doing so; or, in 

sharp contrast, live in a Calvinist world in which predestination ^ 
^fbr heaven oTt hell could not be altered^ by"^^ one ' s acts, whate-ver they 
' migKt-5)e. And Calvinism- stanc|s as the bridge from the Judaic tra- 
dition to. the modern Protestant sec^ts which"^ believe in the possi- 
bility pf human improvement, viz: "I wish I could 'live lo'nger/> 
^ because jthen 'I could be perfect by the iHt^e^ I die." ^ 

Our knowledge, about whether Amer^ican people think t^ey can ' • ^ 
change, or not, is' sparse. ' I- present some illu's t raXlve data relating 
to , install i.gence , frdto two national surveys of Araierican high-vsjchool 
*' students^ attitudes and beliefs about intelligence.' One set of 
. survey. (Questions con9e'rned beliefs about the stability of one's' • 

'J * . * intelligence over time. More than f our-f if ths of' tlyis^ adolescent 
^' popuiat ion 'believed that Intelligence continues to increase 

t'hroughp'ut Xifew A related question: "giv6n the best i:onditions. of 
diet, education, intellectuai § J: iiuulat ion , e.tc., it- is possible for 
•an average pers6n to r^'ai'se his intelligence test s^ire at most ^ 
by - — " showed that some two-f if ths s,ay about^ lO/^ rcent , an 
additional one quarter go as high as 20 percent and still another 
one quarter believe a 25-50 percent increase as possible. A third 
question was whether th'tey think their own scores on intelligence - 
.. testes have stayed the same, or changed. About , one half say they 
have remained^tie saitfe; and the other one half say scores have 
risen during the past two or three years. A fourth question, about 
the future, shows some 70 percent of the respon^dents saying that they 
will be higher or much higher in intelligence ifl ten years. All ^ 
^ in^ll, we get. a portrait of t-his age group's belief in the * ./ 
fluidity and upgrading of intelligence^ in years to come. 

However, there are signif icant socia.l group differences in 
thesfe theories: those adolescents who see intelligence as continuing 
' to increase, throughout life are more often from lower class back- 

grounds, more often females, more often white than^ b lack , and 
more often Protestant and d^atholic than Jewish. I ask you now: 
What kind of experience up to this age of si:5teen or so, what kind^ 
of cultural background ,' what kind of cult ural rhetor ic or proverbs 
produce these differences in theories about the vchangeab ili ty of 

. , ^ intelligence over life? \ . ' . 

' . ■ . ' ^ ~' ' . 

\ . ' In Qhild developmen,t the work that' is particularly relevant — r 

on- object fixation includes studies of children frotn five to seven 

showing at this age> boys still believe that, they can be mothers " . 

* when they grow up, and children believe that they can be bla^ck or 
^ ^ white when they g«t older. Later the realization comes that one 

cannot* change color or change .sex, and it is reminiscent of those many 
children who^fall from second story windows while trying to. fly 

after reading' or seeing Peter Pan. The child starts dox/n 

the path of a life time of "ontogenetic disappo int-ment s , !' as my \ . 
colleague Carol Ryff has put it, and one ' s -theories* about the changes 
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that are open to the self swing from optimism to pessimism. 

But, in opposition, there is also great satisfaction from the^ 
, sense of continuity, allay ing) fear that ^one is being altered or 
coming to pieces. Consider the following from Epstein. (3, p. 405) 

"This Nis ^ell illustrated in thq following 
description by, Lauretta Bender (1950) of the 
reactions of*a schisophrenic girl on meeting 
• her i)sychiat;rist : Ruth, a five ^ear old, 
.approached the psychiatrist, with ^ 'Are you 
the bogey man? Are you going to fight my 
mother? A*re you the same mother? Are you the 
same jEather? Are^you. going to* be another o 

mother?' and finally screaming in terror, 'I * 
am afraid I am going to be ^omeone else,.'" 

The "ontogenetic disappoitrtments" probably lead to the develop- 
n^ent of leg^ends and myths about huma-n mutability; but also,' one 

' of their functions is to ^'afm the fears of personal disintegration' 
which otherwise might, destroy .one. With a colleague , , Chariot te 
Darrow, I am. compiling a collection and in terpretat ion of these gregt 
legends of human metamorphosis, primarily /in wes te rn culture.. This 

includes the classics Faust Jeky 11 ai|d Hyde; Samson Agonistes; 

Paul, on the road to Damascus — as well as many modern selections 
from such as Thufber, Kaffka and Philip Roth.. We^xamine these 

.^first in terms of causal ag^nt, e.g. biochemical magical , possession 
.by spirits or gods; and secondly by the content of the legendary 
change, f o r^ ins t ance in-body, in mind, in personality. We then 
consider in turn, such matters as whether the change *is volun^tary 
or not, its abruptness or radicalness, and most s ignificantlyV whether 
•it is permanent or reversible. Manifest throughout ^ is man's hunger 
to foresee and to- transform his- personal future, while at. the 
same tdLme he exhibits his te;:ror of forces beyond him*. Th^ 'treasured 

stories and legends about metamorphosis in children for example, 

P'innochio are especially poignant because they engage children's 

fa-Scination with possible transformation of self,, and realization 
of the life history constraints they face in the continuity' of who 

"they are nowr. 



VI. Setting the' Research Agenda 
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What I, would like to see is a development of a research tegenda a 
to get. usy^;^ther down the road on creating this part of human develop- 
ment theo%.^ which deals with the life course, with the continuity^ 
.and change in components of one's theories about oneself and 
how' this* varies among cultural groups. 

^ Think of a grid which intersects age and topic; which includes 

components of self theories moving through the experiences of the 
life span.^ The grid steould include ai| topics both content of the 

self theory, however classified o'Fbetter, employing multiple 

classifications simultaneously and , also include th'fe meta- 

characteristics of the theory of self. We could examine the 
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life-couroe trajectory of any one of these components, these modules 
of self theory;' and we could look acro88 the grid at any age for the 
developmental profile of the'child, or adolescent, or mid-life 
m%le or females' theory about him or her self. 

To illustrate, we might look across the developmental prof ile i 
during the period age forty to' fifty for United States' males 
and thus gpin some perspective on the "male miS-life crisis." 
We know a plumber of self-theory changes are required in this decade ■ 

"developmental tasks," we could say 1 in regard to declining 

personal control, to shi^f t ing be lief s about one's body capacities, 
to changing hypotheses about one's future achievements changes 
which if demanded too rapidly, or sijnult aneously , yield a crisis 



in one s theory about 



who 



he is. (10) 



But thi8\ is dreaming at the present time, for the open 
question is whether or. not these life ppan development charts of 
aspects of self theory would show any pat'tern over time, would really 
have enough similarity across individuals to be able to generalize 
about life history. Perhaps even after getting the- most "significant 
and sophisticated concepts describing man's delf theories, the ex- 
pediences through the life span still consist primarily of -i.dio^ 
syncratic ups and downs so that while change clearly occurs, it is 
forever unpredictable. We shall find out as we move forx^ard in 
our life span deveLopment al theory pf '*)pie ople ' s theories of. 
themselves. 
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